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III.— SEMASIOLOGICAL POSSIBILITIES. 

Thesis : Difference in meaning is of itself no bar to connecting 

words. 

If the principle underlying the semasiological development of 
any word is to be brought to light, it must be by coming at the 
original meaning of the root and discovering, if possible, the 
figure of speech involved in its growth. Where the literal mean- 
ing is preserved, the task is comparatively easy. If, then, we 
find an abstract word, we naturally look about for some corres- 
ponding concrete term, in the same language or related languages. 
Quite possibly, in our search, we hit upon two or more concrete 
words which seem not at all related to each other in meaning. 
But if they are phonetic equivalents, we should try to trace them 
to a common origin. For in most cases phonetic equivalents are 
identical, and difference in meaning no ground for separating them. 

Suppose, to illustrate this point, a community shut off from all 
others has in its vocabulary but two hundred words. What will 
be the result? Each of these words will be used to express 
many ideas. One of these words, we will say, is 'strike.' What 
an endless variety of meanings may arise from this ! Even in our 
copious language we have for this one verb thirty-four distinct 
uses, as defined by Webster. Each of these significations is 
capable of further development, as may be easily shown. To 
give just one or two of these. If 'strike' in our supposed 
community stands for all kinds of striking, gentle as well as 
violent, 'strike' could mean 'stroke, caress, treat kindly, love'; 
or 'strike, stroke, smear, defile'; or 'strike, beat, maltreat, hate'; 
or 'strike, afflict, distress.' These are only a few of the almost 
numberless meanings which may spring from this word. 

This is exactly what has taken place in the I.E. tongues. I do 
not mean, of course, to limit the primitive vocables to two hun- 
dred, but they were certainly few. Each of these, therefore, 
must have developed in this same extensive manner, so that the 
same idea came to be expressed in various ways. In the 
'ursprache' there was only a beginning of this growth: in the 
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separate dialects it continued with ever-increasing luxuriance. 
Consequently, in different languages, we may find, and should 
expect to find, words coming from the same root yet differing 
from each other as widely as 'love' and 'hate,' 'haughty' and 
' humble.' If this be the case, and I do not see how any one can 
withhold assent to this thesis, how, then, shall we proceed when 
we find words whose roots are phonetically alike, but whose 
meanings are widely divergent? We should not attempt to 
derive one meaning from the other, but each from an original. 

Etymologists often assume that words change in meaning. 
They are forced to this conclusion because words which are 
evidently related have, in different dialects, meanings that are 
diametrically opposed. Their conclusions are wrong because 
their premises are not well taken. It must be remembered that 
words were originally names of concrete things or descriptions of 
actions. These may be used figuratively, and thus introduce 
meanings quite distinct from each other, though easily derivable 
from the original. Or an adjective may be used actively or 
passively, as Y.n%. fearful 'terrible' or 'timid.' Aside from this 
words do not change. 

It is not always possible to connect the various meanings that 
a word may have, since it is often difficult to find out the original 
force. But the proper method here, as in tracing phonetic 
changes, is to discover the common source of development. The 
usual method is to assume that, in a given number of meanings, 
this one or that is the original. It possibly may be, but the 
method is entirely wrong. When we compare any set of words, 
as Skt. pita, Gk. warfip, Goth, fadar, etc., we do not assume that 
any one language has preserved the original form without change ; 
nor should we, in comparing meanings, make a like assumption. 

Before the fifth edition of his Et. Wtb., Kluge seemed doubtful 
of the connection between N.H.G. dreist, O.S. thrlsti and Lat. 
tristis, although the words are phonetically the same. Now these 
words contain the element trl-, which is also in Lat. tri-tus 
'rubbed, bruised, trodden,' trl-bulum 'threshing sledge.' This 
tr-l- is an enlargement of the root ter- in Lat. tero and many 
others. From this root, then, O.S. thrlsti 'bold' is an active 
adjective meaning primarily 'oppressing, beating'; while Lat. 
tristis 'sad' is passive with the original meaning 'oppressed, 
depressed, down-trodden.' But Lat. tristis is also active in the 
sense ' stern, harsh, severe,' a natural outgrowth of 'oppressive.' 
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It is plain to see, therefore, that the idea ' sad ' did not develop 
from 'bold,' nor 'bold' from 'sad'; but both from a common 
source. 

Another example given by Kluge, which offers as little diffi- 
culty, is M.H.G. tapfer 'fest, gedrungen, vol], gewichtig, bedeu- 
tend,' and later 'tapfer'; O.H.G. tapfar 'schwer, wichtig, gewich- 
tig'; Du. dapper 'tapfer, viel'; Eng. dapper ; O.N. dapr 'traurig.' 
With these are further compared O.S1. dobll 'stark, tiichtig,' 
debulu 'dick,' dobrii 'schon, gut.' All these meanings may 
originate from the idea 'press down, be heavy upon,' as Noreen, 
Urg. Lautl. 232, indicates. Here, as in O.S. thristi, Lat. Irish's, 
some forms were active and others passive in use. 'Pressure' 
implies 'weight,' hence 'importance, strength, bravery,' etc. It 
also implies 'weight, heaviness,' and hence 'sadness.' This 
explains O.N. dapr 'sad,' which, to Kluge, seems so strange a 
development of meaning. It would be more strange if the 
meaning 'sad' had not developed in some one of the dialects. 
It surely ought not to seem strange to find O.N. dapr 'sad' 
related to O.H.G. tapfar 'heavy.' To one who speaks English, 
in which 'heavy' may be synonymous with 'sad,' this is a most 
natural change. These two ideas are repeatedly brought together 
in other languages, as will be shown below. 

The examples given below are intended to illustrate the prin- 
ciples here urged, and will, it is hoped, prove that the etymolo- 
gist's first task is to find a phonetic equivalent. For in that way, 
if any, the etymon sought will be found. 

1. — a. Goth, bugjan, O.S. buggian, O.E. bycgan 'buy' have 
troubled the etymologists to explain, simply because, instead of 
looking for a phonetic equivalent only, they have been hampered 
in their search by their attempt to find a word of the same or 
similar meaning. Find first the phonetic equivalent, and the 
meaning will take care of itself. This is the case here. Goth. 
bugjan is closely related to us-baugjan 'to clean out.' Under 
the latter word may be found in Uhlenbeck's Et. Wtb., Av. buj- 
'lay off, cleanse,' bujem ace. 'cleansing,' azo-buj- 'freeing from 
distress,' bu^ti- 'a freeing, saving,' bao x (ar- 'rescuer.' Here, 
then, we have the connecting meaning. Goth, bugjan 'buy' was 
primarily 'to free, release, redeem.' The same development 
occurs in the root leu- 'loose.' Compare Goth, lun 'ransom,' 
us-luneins 'redemption,' us-lausjan 'to deliver, er/osen,' Lat. lud 
'to pay, pay for,' Gk. Xia 'loose, release,' Xio^ai 'redeem, ransom.' 
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Goth, us-baugjan 'to clean out, sweep out,' Av. buj- 'cleanse' 
represent a development but slightly different. (Compare again 
Lat. lud 'cleanse, purge.') These words have been further con- 
nected with Goth, biugan 'to bend,' so that bugjan and -baugjan 
would properly mean 'to cause to bend or yield' and hence 'to 
release.' It is a remarkable coincidence that Eng. buy has 
returned to this original meaning in certain phrases. Notice 
these definitions given in Webster: "To buy off. («) To influ- 
ence to compliance ; to cause to bend or yield by some consider- 
ation ; as, to buy off conscience, (b) To detach by a consider- 
ation given ; as, to buy off one from a party." 

This I believe to be the correct explanation of Goth, bugjan. 
However, it is possible to connect it with the same root in a 
different way. Goth. bugja<^bhuq&id may have meant primarily 
' cause to flee, put to flight, chase,' like Lat. fugare. From 
'chase, pursue' could arise the meaning 'to pursue and obtain; 
to acquire by seeking'; and then 'to gain, acquire' in any way. 
This is exactly the development of Eng. purchase from O.Fr. 
pur charier 'to pursue, to seek eagerly.' Other words meaning 
'acquire' have gone through the same development; as acquire ; 
win, etc. 

There is therefore no lack of connection. The only doubt is 
by what process bugjan came to its meaning. For myself, I 
favor the first explanation proposed. In any case, the verb 
belongs to the I.E. root bhett§-, bheuq-. 

b. Goth, ga-motan ' to have room, to find place,' O.H.G. muozan 
' may, can, must,' O.S. mdtan, etc., undoubtedly belong to the 
I.E. root tried- 'measure.' This Kluge thinks improbable, and 
Uhlenbeck does not even mention as a possibility. Why an 
etymology that is almost self-evident has not been adopted I 
cannot see. The phonetic correspondence is exact, and the 
development in meaning just such as we might expect. A noun 
belonging to the root tried- would mean ' a measure, a measurer,' 
or 'that which is measured out.' The last development is the 
meaning required for ga-motan. This we have in O.H.G. muoza 
' free time, possibility, convenience,' that is, ' that which is measured 
out, an allotted space, time, or opportunity.' This differs but 
slightly from Lat. modus 'measure, due measure, bound, limit' 
Starting from this meaning we can easily explain the various 
significations of Goth, ga-motan, O.H.G. muozan, etc. First we 
have the noun signifying 'that which is measured out or allotted.' 
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The corresponding verb would then mean 'to have an allotted 
space or time,' which is almost exactly the force of Goth. 
ga-mdian. This naturally becomes 'may, can, must,' since what 
is measured out or allotted to a person he may, can, or must do. 

Other words which are acknowledged as derivatives of the 
root tried- 'measure' convey quite similar ideas, as O.H.G. mdza, 
M.H.G. maze 'mass, abgegrenzte ausdehnung in zeit, raum, 
gewicht, kraft'; Goth, us-met 'behavior, manner of life'; and 
many have developed meanings that are far more removed from 
the original signification. 

With Goth, ga-mdian Uhlenbeck supposes Goth, mota 'toll' 
and gamotjan 'meet' may be related. In this I agree with him, 
and can also show how easy it is 'die bedeutungen zu vermitteln' 
when one refers these also to the root med- 'measure.' If Goth. 
mota is a genuine Germ, word, the other dialects must have 
borrowed it with the Goth, meaning. The identical form did in 
fact exist in O.H.G. muoza, but in a different signification. Goth. 
mota 'toll' and O.H.G. muoza 'leisure time, allotted opportunity' 
come equally well from a stem *modd- ' that which is measured 
out.' In O.H.G. the word muoza could not have had the mean- 
ing ' toll ' in all dialects, otherwise the borrowed muta would not 
have been used. And yet in some places it must have had the 
Goth, meaning, as is evident from M.H.G. tnuoze. (Cf. Kluge, 
Et. Wtb., s. v. maute.) It is quite possible that O.H.G., O.N., 
O.Sw. muta came directly from the Lat. muta, which in turn was 
from the Goth. 

The stem *modo-, *modd- occurs also in O.Sw. mot 'measure,' 
O.N. mot ' form, manner,' Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre, 43, O.E. ge- 
mot 'meeting, council, encounter,' M.H.G. muoze 'encounter.' 
To these words belong Goth, ga-motjan, O.S. mdtian, O.E. 
metan, O.N. me>ta 'meet,' and O.E. mdtian 'to discuss, dispute.' 
The basal meaning of all these is 'cut off, measure,' which, used 
figuratively, would mean 'consider, discuss, plan, judge,' etc. In 
this sense are used Goth, miion 'consider,' O.E. mdtian 'discuss,' 
Gk. /xijScyiai 'plan, contrive, counsel.' From this developed in 
O.E. ge-mdt the meaning 'assembly for discussion,' and then 
'assembly, meeting, encounter' of any kind. Hence O.E. ge- 
metan, Goth, ga-motjan 'to .meet,' in which the prefix ga- was 
not simply perfective, but retained its original force. 

c. Goth, filhan 'conceal, bury,' ana-filhan 'deliver, commit,' 
O.H.G. bifelhan 'deliver, entrust, bury,' O.E. befeolan 'entrust, 
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leave to, devote oneself to' go back to an I.E. root pelk-, which, 
in Jour. Germ. Ph. I, No. 4, I referred to the root pel-. With 
these words Kluge, Et. Wtb. 5 , s. v. befehlen, compares Skt. pre 
'fill, bestow upon.' If this is a correct comparison, and I think it 
undoubtedly is, the meaning in Germ., 'conceal, bury,' comes 
from 'fill, pile up, cover'; while 'entrust, deliver,' etc., have 
developed through 'fill, bestow upon.' The two sets of ideas in 
Germ, have diverged from a common centre, not one from the 
other. 

This I.E. root pelk- is supposed to be represented in Germ, 
only by the above group of words and their derivatives. To the 
same root, however, belongs O.H.G. felgen 'to claim for oneself, 
to attribute.' In form felgen<.*falgjan is the causative oifelhan, 
and would naturally signify 'to cause to be entrusted or delivered,' 
and this with the dat. of the reflex., which is the construction of 
this verb, gives 'to claim for oneself.' 

To the same root I also refer the Germ, verb 'follow.' This 
occurs in the forms *plke- : O.H.G. folgen, O.TL.folglan; % plka- : 
O.H.G. folgdn ; and *plk{o- : O.N. fylgja, O.E. fylgan. There 
are other forms which seem to indicate that this verb is a com- 
pound of 'full' and 'go': O.E., O.L.G. fulgangan, O.E. ful-eode, 
O.H.G. fola gan. Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , s. v. folgen. These 
forms I consider analogical. They arose because the last part 
had fallen together with the verb 'go,' and the first syllable was 
like the word 'full.' It is not strange that one who said folgen 
'follow' : gen, gan 'go' should feel that the syllable gen was the 
same in each word, especially as both verbs expressed motion. 
Since the e was of the same origin in both words, whatever the 
derivation, the last syllable of folgen, on the supposition that this 
verb is from the root pelk-, coincided with gen ' go ' as soon as k- 
became g-, which was at an early period. Hence the same 
analogical formation is found in several dialects ; and since gan 
and gangan were used by the side of gen, and O.E. eode was the 
past tense of gan, the analogy was made complete from the 
starting-point gen. 

The difference in meaning is not so great as might appear to 
one who had in mind N.H.G. folgen and befehlen. If we explain 
'follow' as meaning originally 'entrust oneself to, yield oneself,' 
this signification, it will be seen, could readily come from the idea 
involved in felhan. But we do not need to cross from one 
meaning to another. That was not the process of development, 
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and should not be the line of investigation. As O.H.G. felhan 
was compared with Skt. pre, so folgen may be explained by 
reference to the same root. Here we may compare for meaning 
upa-prc 'put oneself close to, be near,' which gives the very idea 
necessary for folgen. This meaning may have arisen in connec- 
tion with a compound form of folgen, and might afterward have 
been transferred to the simplex. But, as we have seen, even in 
the simplex usage could have brought about this slight change. 

2. — An I.E. root %"el- occurs in a large number of roots, in a 
great variety of meanings. I shall try to show that this root, 
wherever found, is one and the same. To begin with, we find 
the root in O.H.G. quellan 'to swell, gush forth,' O.E. collen 
'swollen,' Skt. galati 'drips, Mis,' Jala 'water,' Gk. pd\\<o 'throw, 
fall,' poky 'a throwing, a stroke; hitting, wounding,' Lat. volare, 
-volus. (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. P 590, 599 ; and Kluge, Et. Wb., 
s. v. Quelle.) 

Such meanings as 'stream forth, fall, wound, fly' are certainly 
not very close, but they are not difficult to connect. The root, in 
all probability, meant primarily 'shoot forth, stream forth,' and 
was used either of solids or liquids in motion. This motion may 
be active, caused, or passive. The meaning 'swell,' of which 
more anon, comes from the idea of 'fullness' implied in 'gush 
forth,' as in Lat. seated, scaturio, or else directly from the idea 
'spring up, grow.' It is a notable fact that the ideas 'gush forth, 
pour' and 'throw, hurl' are repeatedly combined under the same 
word or cognate words. 

As we saw under Gk. fiaWn, from 'throw' develops 'hit, wound.' 
An extension of this meaning is in Lith. gHti 'to sting,' O.H.G. 
quelan 'to have severe pain,' O.E. cwelan 'die,' from which Mod. 
Eng. quail ' to die, wither, fade ' (obs.) and ' to flinch, give way, 
cower,' O.H.G., O.S. quala 'torment,' O.E. cwalu 'violent death,' 
cwealm 'death, pestilence,' Mod. Eng. qualm. (Cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. I 2 593, and Kluge, Et. Wb., s. v. Qual.~) 

The meaning 'swell' has, perhaps, the widest extension. From 
this idea probably come Gk. fiaKavos 'acorn,' Lat. glans, and many 
others with initial gl-, and possibly O.N. kol-fr, O.H.G. chol-bo 
' bulb, spear.' 

From 'swell' comes 'to be big, strong, powerful.' Hence here 
belongs also the root $"el- in Lith. galeti 'to be able,' Lat. valeo 
'am strong.' For the same development of meaning compare 
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Skt. fvdyaii 'swells' : Lat. qued 'am able.' (Brugmann, Grd. II 
1 146.) Perhaps through the intermediate idea of 'power' devel- 
oped the root &el- in Gk. fiavhopm 'will, wish,' fiovXrj 'counsel.' 
Or it may have come from 'casting about' in one's mind, and 
hence 'resolving,' which better explains 0ouAij. Notice the 
Homeric expression fiaKiodai 1-1 iv <j>peai ' to ponder, consider.' 

Again, from 'swell' comes 'to be big, to be pregnant,' as in 
Skt. fvdyati 'swells' : Gk. kv«o 'am pregnant.' (Cf. as above, 
and No. 6, njgen-.~) The root $"el- + suffix -bho- has this develop- 
ment in Skt. gdrbha- 'womb, child,' Gk. 8o\<p6s, 8e\<pis 'womb,' 
8A$a| 'pig,' Lat. volba, Goth, kalbo 'calf.' (Brug., Grd. P 593.) 
To the same root with different suffix belong Goth. Hf«'womb,' 
O.E. cild ' child.' The loss of the labialization is due to analogy 
with such forms as Goth, kalbd, where the loss is regular. (Brug- 
mann, Grd. P, §679.) 

From 'swell' further develops 'to be big, heavy' and hence 
'slow, late.' For this change compare Gk. fipabis 'heavy, slow, 
late.' This, then, is the connection for Lith. g'las 'end,' O.N. 
kueld 'evening,' O.H.G. chwilti-werck 'evening work.' (Id. ib. 
610.) 

In the root $"er- the meaning ' heavy ' predominates, a meaning 
which is also in $-el-. These two roots &e-lo- and &"e-ro- are 
possibly from the same basal root e$-, (e)$o-. The root $er- in 
the signification 'heavy' occurs in Goth, kaurus, Gk. fiapis, Skt. 
gurti-, Lat. gravis. This meaning shows a rich development. 
Gk. fiapis and L.at. gravis both mean ' heavy, ponderous' ; ' heavy, 
burdensome, grievous'; 'weighty, important, powerful.' Gk. 
fiapis means also 'firm, immovable, honest,' and Lat. gravis, 
' heavy, languid, sick, feeble.' These are the principal meanings, 
besides which there are several others, all coming naturally from 
'heavy,' and yet widely separated from each other. In these and 
related words we see many parallels to the meanings of 3V/-. 
E. g. Lat. valeo 'am strong' : Gk. fiapis 'strong, powerful,' fidpos 
'weight, strength, power'; Lith. gilti 'sting' : Gk. fiapiva 'tor- 
ment'; O.E. cwealm 'death, sickness,' Eng. qualm : Lat. gravis 
'sick'; Skt. gdrbha- 'womb, child' : Gk. fipitpos 'fetus, child.' 
The last two are of the same formation, and are to be compared 
for meaning with Lat. gravis, gravidus ' pregnant.' 

With Goth, kaurus 'heavy, burdensome,' kaurjan 'to trouble, 
burden' should be connected kara 'care,' O.N. kor 'sick-bed,' 
O.E. cearu, O.S. cara 'care, trouble, pain, mourning,' O.H.G. 
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chara 'mourning.' These words are undoubtedly connected 
with Goth, kaurus, Lat. gravis, etc., rather than with Gk. ■yjjpus, 
Lat. garrio, etc., as Uhlenbeck thinks. The meanings of Goth. 
kara and its cognates grow from the idea ' heavy,' as in Gk. fiapos 
'weight, grief.' O.H.G. queran, 'to sigh,' which Kluge connects, 
readily falls in line with this development. Compare the similar 
growth of meaning in Gk. ye'pa 'to be full, loaded,' y6p.os 'load' : 
Lat. gemo 'groan.' (Brugmann, Grd. P 574.) 'Heavy' and 
'sad,' 'heaviness' and 'sadness' are natural synonyms. 

In meaning Goth, qairrus 'meek,' O.N. kvirr, kyrr 'quiet,' 
M.H.G. kiirre 'tame,' might well belong here. These meanings 
easily come from 'heavy, oppressed.' In this connection may 
also be given Skt. gravan- 'stone for pressing out soma,' Lith. 
girnos 'mill-stones,' Goth, -qairnus, etc. (Cf. Brug., Grd. P 606.) 

The meaning we saw in the root $el- in Gk. 8o\<p6s, Goth, kalbd, 
etc., occurs also in the root $er-. Gk. fipecpos has already been 
given. To this Brugmann, Grd. P 590, adds O.H.G. kropf ' crop, 
oraw,' O.N. kroppr ' rump, body.' In O.E. crop 'crop, craw' and 
'ear of corn' and in Eng. crop are united two meanings, both of 
which come from 'swell, grow.' In the same line of development 
belong O.H.G. quercha, O.N. kuerk 'throat,' Lat. gurges, Skt. 
girdti 'devour,' Lith. geriu 'drink,' Gk. fiopa 'food,' Lat. -vorus, 
vorare (cf. Brugmann, Grd. P 589 f., 604) ; and Gk. $p6x6os 
'throat,' M.H.G. krage 'neck,' Eng. craw (id. ib. 606). 

The meaning 'swell, grow' occurs also in Gk. fipva 'swell,' 
ep.-&pvov 'embryo,' ppiov 'moss,' O.H.G. krut 'herbage' (Persson, 
Wz. 123), and perhaps in Lat. veru 'spit.' 

Beside the root tf'er- in words for ' throat, chasm ' occurs also 
tfel-. This variation Brugmann, Grd. P 425 f., explains as the 
effect of dissimilation. This explains too much, unless we are 
ready to admit that all roots ending in -el- and -er- are due to 
this phenomenon. I think it highly probable that the two roots 
$el- and $er- in the various meanings here given, and in others 
as well, are related. It is possible that these roots, originally 
ending in different suffixes (determinatives), may in some forms 
have been confused. But it is not more necessary to explain the 
occurrence of $»er- and $-el- in this group of words than in others. 
If this has been caused by dissimilation, this must have taken 
place in the suffix itself. In that case the suffixes -lo- and -ro- are 
one — a supposable case, but an unnecessary supposition. For in 
numberless instances where we find synonymous roots of the 
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form *pe-ro-, *pe-lo-, we find beside them *pe-no-, *pe-do-, 
*pe-bo-, etc. 

As examples of the root gel- in words for 'throat, chasm' may 
be given O.H.G. chela 'throat,' in which the labialization has 
been lost after the analogy of a by-form beginning *kol- or kul-, 
as in Mod.Ger. kolk. In kolk we have a counterpart of O.N. 
kuerk, Lat. gurges. 

3. — O.E. gr&g, O.H.G. grao (gen. grawes) 'gray.' This is a 
word which hitherto has not been traced outside of Germ. The 
I.E. form may be written *tfkre-g~o's, which would give in Germ. 
*^ r ^£~^' s > *grewe's, etc., with a later leveling, in the several 
dialects, to one form or the other. The ' schwundstufe ' of $hre- 
is &hr, and this we have in Gk. <popic6s 'gray,' from I.E. *$hr-qds, 
in which -<ap- becomes -op- before the following consonant. 
(Brugmann, Grd. P 477.) 

We have in this comparison an almost exact coincidence of 
sound and sense. The same Gk. word is connected by Prellwitz 
with Goth, bairhts 'bright,' but I leave it to Prellwitz himself 
whether the connection here made is not the better one. 

The same root &her- occurs also in O.H.G. grana, O.E. gronu, 
M.H.G. gran, grane, Mod.Ger. granne. These words have the 
various meanings 'bristle, beard, awn, fish-bone,' etc. The 
original meaning must have been 'something bristling or pointed,' 
and to the same root belongs M.H.G. grat, Mod.Ger. grat, grate. 
(Kluge, Et. Wtb., s. v. grat.) These words may be compared 
with Gk. <t>opivri 'the skin of swine.' O.H.G. grana is to Gk. 
<popivn as O.H.G. lang (from *dlonghos) is to Gk. boKixos. 

The primary meaning of this root was probably 'to spring 
forth.' From this developed the meanings 'to spring forth as a 
flame, to beam, to shine, to be white.' The same development 
occurs repeatedly in other words of similar meaning, as in Eng. 
beam; Lat. radius 'a staff' and 'a ray of light,' radio 'to furnish 
with spokes' and 'to shine'; Ger. dial, lodern 'grow up,' lodern 
' flame up.' 

Hence we have the I.E. root &ker- 'to shine, blaze, burn,' in 
Skt. ghrnomi 'shine,' O.Ch.Sl. goreti 'burn,' Gk. Gipopai 'become 
warm,' 8ipos 'summer,' 6epp.6s 'warm,' Skt. gharmd- 'heat,' O.H.G. 
warm, etc. 

A root g-hel- occurs in Gk. 6<!\a> 'desire,' cpaXiCer 64\a Hes., 
O.Ch.Sl. zeleti 'cupere, lugere.' (Brugmann, Grd. P 591.) — 
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With a similar meaning the root tf-hedh- is found in Gk. 6io<?a<r6ai 
'to pray for, desire,' 7ro'#os 'desire,' O.N. ged 'passion.' (Id. ib. 

'593-) 

These two roots, together with $her-, may be the outgrowth of 
a simpler root, with the suffixes -ro-, -lo-, -dho-. The meanings 
of the words just given, and especially of O.Ch.SI. zeleti and of 
Gk. ttoOos, ;ro&'<», make it probable that the idea of 'desire, longing' 
comes from the feeling of fullness that weighs one down when a 
desired object is absent. And this idea of 'fullness' develops 
readily from the assumed root-meaning of this group, viz. 'to 
spring forth.' For this gives 'to grow, to swell.' 

This root, it will be seen, has taken on in some of its develop- 
ments the same meaning as tf'el- (v. No. 2). Compare the similar 
development of &'Xa> and (3ouXo^iat. It is to be noticed also that 
ovk ide\a> is often used like ov dipa/xai, so that in the same word are 
combined meanings which are kept distinct in Gk. (SouXo/^ai and 
Lith. galeti. 

The root &hen-, i. e. §~he-no-, 'to strike' is easily connected in 
meaning with this group. It is simply the root-meaning used 
causatively, and may be compared in its development to Gk. 
I3d\\a> 'to throw, strike.' To this root have been referred, among 
others, Gk. #oW 'murder,' 6eLv<o 'strike,' Lith. geniil 'hew off,' 
genii 'drive,' Skt. hanti 'strikes,' O.N. gunnr 'battle,' gandr 
'stick, cudgel.' (Cf. Brg., Grd. I 2 591.) 

Another root $hen- is apparently set up by Brugmann, Grd. I 2 
591, for Gk. 0oW 'mass,' ev6ev«.a 'wealth, abundance,' Skt. g/ianas 
'compact, hard, tough, thick,' a-hands- 'luxurious,' Lith. gand 
' enough,' O.Ch.SI. goneti 'suffice.' 

All of these meanings may come from the idea of 'swelling,' 
which, as we have seen, naturally arises from the root-meaning. 
The only word that does not readily fall in line is Skt. ghanas, 
the meanings of which are more easily derivable from 'strike, beat.' 

In the above group I wish at least to suggest the possibility of 
connecting the roots &he-ro-, $'he-lo-, &he-no-, &he-dho- through 
a basal root {e)$-ho-, and to show how, from a germinal idea, all 
the various significations could have developed. If these several 
roots are not related, and of course it is open to considerable 
doubt, it may at least be claimed for each one that it is the same 
wherever found. 

4. — Goth, gramst, which translates Gk. ndpcjios 'mote, chaff, 
splinter,' may well be connected with gramjan 'to anger, irritate.' 
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The root ajirem- involved in these words meant primarily 'scratch, 
rub,' as may be seen from Lith. grdmdyti 'scour out,' Gk. \p6\uxhos 
'gnashing, grating, creaking.' The idea of noise is secondarily, 
but closely, connected, as in Eng. grate 'to rub' and 'to creak.' 
In fact, the Eng. word grate contains most of the significations of 
the root §hrem-. 

Goth, gramst therefore meant originally fine particles rubbed 
off, as Eng. gratings, filings, or Goth, malma 'sand,' O.H.G. 
melm 'dust,' from the root mel- 'rub, grind.' 

This root %hrem- is undoubtedly an extension of &her-, which, 
with various suffixes, has given the compound roots in Goth. 
graban 'dig,' greipan 'seize,' O.E. grindan ' grind,' greot 'grit,' 
and their cognates. Here also belong, with the same secondary 
development as in the root %krem-, Skt. hrddale 'rattle,' with 
which Goth. gretan 'weep' is compared. From these should be 
separated O.H.G. gruozan, O.E. gretan, etc., 'to greet,' which 
are rather to be referred to the root in Gk. x a ^P w i Eat. hortor, etc. 
(Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 3 , s. v. Gruss.) 

Like Goth, gramst have developed O.E., O.S. grund, O.H.G. 
grunt, O.N. grunnr, Goth, grundu- 'ground,' from *§hrntu-. 
These are certainly connected with O.E. grindan 'grind,' Goth. 
grinda- in grinda-fra\jis ' feeble-minded,' as some have supposed. 
Primarily *$Arntu- was 'something ground or rubbed fine.' Com- 
pare Goth, malma above; also mulda 'dust,' O.H.G. molta, molt 
'dust, earth,' O.E. molde 'earth, mold,' from the root mel- 'rub, 
grind'; O.E. greot 'grit, sand,' Lith. griidas 'grain,' O.S1. gruda 
'clod.' (Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , s. v. Griess, Grulze, Maulwurf.) 
Lith. gre"ndu ' rub, scour,' from *^Aren-dko or *&kren-dd, contains 
the same root as pre-Germ. *§krn-tu-, but with a different suffix. 
O.E. grindan and Lith. grZndu may be related to each other as 
Goth. -hla\an and O.Ch.Sl. klada. 

With Goth, greipan I should connect ga-greifts (rather than 
gagre/ls) 'decree, command,' from the stem *%kreipti- or *§hrtpti-. 
The same idea is in the related Lett, griba ' will,' gribit ' to wish,' 
which, with Lith. greibli 'seize,' are joined by Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , 
with greifen. The development of the meaning 'command' is 
quite natural and such as we find in other roots of similar signifi- 
cation. The primary idea of the root %her- seems to have been 
' press, press upon,' from which easily comes 'to urge, command.' 
For other meanings we have the development ' press upon, seize ' ; 
' press upon, rub, grind ' ; ' rub, scour, grate, creak ' ; ' rub, scratch, 
dig,' etc. 
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To the root §her- we may certainly refer all words beginning 
with §hr- or their equivalent which have the meanings given 
above or those that are derivable therefrom. 

5. — A root gher-, meaning also 'to spring up,' has produced a 
large number of words. This occurs in Skt. h&ryati 'be pleased, 
desire,' hrnite ' be angry,' hfqyati ' be excited ' with any passion. 
This to some may seem like a strange development, but a little 
consideration will make it plain. How did our I.E. ancestors 
speak of mental emotion? Certainly not as a subjective feeling, 
but as an objective expression or appearance. In other words, 
they described what they saw. We still speak of 'bristling up,' 
being 'ruffled,' and the like; and the same words may often 
portray the outward expression of quite different passions. Thus, 
Skt. hfsyati may denote the excitement of fear, anger, impatience, 
pleasure. 

With Skt. h&ryati have been connected Gk. x a '-P a > 'rejoice,' 
Goth, -gairns ' desirous,' Umbr. heriest ' he will wish,' Lat. hortor 
' urge, incite.' To these others add O.H.G. gruozan, O.E. gretan 
' to greet,' the primary meaning of which was accordingly 'to wish 
one joy.' This would correspond to the Gk. salutation, x al P f - 
The Germ, word was formed on the stem *ghre-do-, *ghro-do-. 
From the 'tiefstufe' of this — *ghrdo — might have arisen in Germ. 
*gruto-, which could have given O.S. griotan, O.E. griotan. A 
simpler explanation, however, is that we have the successive steps 
gher-, ghr-e-, ghre-do-, and ghre-uo-, ghreu-do-. From this I 
should separate Goth, gretan 'to weep,' Skt. hrddati 'sounds.' 
These I think contain rather the root §her-, which is also in Goth. 
gramjan 'to anger,' O.H.G. gram, grim, etc. 

To the root gher- I should also refer Goth, gras 'grass,' O.E. 
grdwan 'grow,' grene 'green,' and other related words. These 
preserve the literal meaning of the root. And closely connected 
with Goth, gras are O.H.G. gersta, Lat. hordeum 'barley' from 
gher(e)s-, gh(e)res-. 

A secondary development in meaning is seen in Gk. x a P°£ 
' stake,' and then ' a place staked in,' x°P T0S ' enclosed space, 
fodder,' Lat. hortus ' garden,' Goth, gards ' house,' etc. 

To the root gher- also belongs a number of words in Germ, 
beginning with gr-, such as O.H.G. gruwison 'to be terrified,' 
ingrUen 'to shudder,' O.E. agrysan, gryre 'terror.' Examples 
from other languages will occur to all, or will be readily found by 
a reference to the etymological dictionaries. 
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A sister root ghel-, with a similar meaning, has produced a 
number of words. This means that we must cut the root back to 
{e)ghe-, which in itself contains the idea from which the various 
significations have arisen. Here belong O.H.G. gelo 'yellow,' 
Lith. zalias 'green,' Lat. helvos, fulvos, flavos, Gk. y\a>p6s 'green- 
ish, yellowish,' xXo'77 'grass,' all denoting the color of the growing 
herbage or crops. 

Lat. flavos is usually compared with the Germ. *blewa- 'blue,' 
which is entirely improbable. I have shown (Jour. Germ. Philg. 
I 297) that the Germ, word is rather to be connected with Gk. 
pe\as. In Lat. helvos : flavos -.fulvos is the ablaut ghel- : ghl- : 
ghl-. The f o( flavos is probably due to the analogy of fulvos. 

To the root ghel- belong, as is well known, O.E. glowan 'glow,' 
with its many cognates, and gold, Lett, zelts, etc. To the corres- 
ponding root gher- may be referred Gk. xptxroy 'gold,' instead of 
regarding it as a loan-word. The root ghel- furnishes words for 
'yellow' and 'green.' That gher- gives none for 'yellow' is 
purely accidental. That is a matter of association ; and it is not 
stranger to find ^puo-os from the root gher- than xXo'jj from ghel-. 

6. — The root gen-, whose original meaning was probably 'bend,' 
occurs in the following groups of words. 

Goth, kniu, Lat. genu, Gk. yivv 'knee,' yavla 'corner, angle,' 
Skt.janu 'knee,' etc. The 'knee,' therefore, was the 'bender.' 

As 'to bend' is 'to bow out,' this root is used to form appella- 
tions for rounded or bent parts of the body. Hence Goth, kinnus 
'cheek,' O.E. cin 'chin,' Lat. gena, Gk. yivvg 'chin,' yv&6os 'jaw.' 
Compare O.H.G. wanga 'cheek' : Skt. vakrd- 'bent.' 

Closely allied to this meaning, the root is found in words 
expressing an outgrowth or protuberance. Here belong : M.H.G. 
knoche 'bone,' 'bunch, knot' (on trees), O.E. cnucel 'knuckle'; 
M.H.G. knolle' clod ' O.E. cnoll'lsnoli; Du. knoV turnip'; O.H.G. 
knopf ' gnarl, knot,' Du. knop ' bud, excrescence ' (on plants), M.E. 
knobbe; O.H.G. chnodo, chnoto, O.E. cnotta 'knot.' 

This shows us how the root gen- 'to bear, to be born' has 
developed. I have shown elsewhere how various roots from 
which has developed the meaning 'swell' have given words for 
'pregnant, bear, be born.' E. g. Gk. m8a£ 'spring' from the root 
pld- 'swell' : Goth, fllan 'to bear a child ' ; O.H.G. quellan 'swell' : 
Goth, kalbs 'calf,' Skt. gdrbha 'womb, child,' from the root &"el- ; 
Skt. fvdyati 'swells' : Gk. nvia> 'to be pregnant.' (Cf. Brugm., 
Grd. II 1146.) 
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Here, then, we have Lat. gigno, genus, Gk. yiyvopai, yhos, Goth. 
kuni, knops, O.H.G. kind, and numerous others. It is easy to see 
how a word for 'swell' may be applied to the mother with child 
and to the fruit of the womb, and from this idea may spring this 
entire group. And yet many of the words, such as Goth, kuni, 
knops, Lat. genus, natio, etc., may be more closely connected with 
the meaning 'swell, grow,' so that kuni, etc., would mean, not 
what has been born, but what has grown. 

This root gives a number of words for 'child' or 'relative.' 
Among these are O.H.G. kind 'child,' Lith. zentas 'son-in-law, 
brother-in-law,' O.Ch.Sl. zeji 'son-in-law'; Gk. yvaros 'relative, 
brother,' Lett, znois ' son-in-law, brother-in-law ' ; Lat. gener. 

These words throw light upon another group, which I may be 
permitted to introduce here. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 5 , s. v. Schwester, 
suggests the possibility of connecting O.H.G. swehur 'father-in- 
law,' swigar 'mother-in-law,' M.H.G. swdger 'brother-, son-, 
father-in-law' with O.H.G. swestar 'sister,' O.S. swiri 'nephew,' 
O.N. swiljar ' husbands of two sisters,' which he supposes may 
have come from a common element swe- 'one's own.' I should 
prefer to make this common element su- with the primary mean- 
ing 'to be heavy' and then 'to be with child, to bear,' and should 
connect with O.H.G. swehur, etc., O.H.G. swangar 'pregnant,' 
O.E. swongor 'heavy, slow.' This basal root su- is also in 
O.H.G. sunu 'son,' su 'sow,' and their cognates. (Of. author, 
Jour. Germ. Ph. I 293.) 

The root gen- 'to be able, know' is considered the same as gen- 
' to bear.' Their relation I should explain as in Lith. galeti ' to 
be able,' Lat. valeo, from the root c^-el- 'to swell,' O.H.G. quellan ; 
Gk. Kvea> 'am pregnant,' Skt. cvdyati 'swells,' Lat. qued 'am able.' 
In the same manner the root gen- developed as follows : 'bend' ; 
'swell, be big with child, bear'; 'swell, become powerful, be able, 
know.' We may therefore safely connect O.H.G. kunnan 'to be 
able, to know' with cunni 'race,' kinni 'chin,' and kneo 'knee.' 
Notice also that from the root-meaning 'bend' Goth, gakunds 
' persuasion ; obedience, subjection,' and gakunnan sik ' to submit ' 
are more easily explained than from the secondary meaning 
'know.' 

7. — As extensions of the I.E. root ei- 'to go ' are given ie- in 
Goth./ifr, id- in Gk. &pos, Lat. hornus, and id- in lAth.joju 'ride,' 
O.Ch.Sl. jachati 'vehi.' (Brugmann, Grd. P 282, 288.) To these 
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I should add iu-, ieu-. This is the root ei- + the suffix -uo-, just 
as ie-, id-, id- are composed of ei- + the suffixes -e-, -o-, -a-. 

The root iu- appears in the enlarged form iu-dk- in Skt. 
yildhyate 'fights,' yodhati 'is agitated,' Lith. judil 'move, stir,' 
Gk. vafiivT} 'battle,' Lat. juba 'mane,' jubed 'order.' (Brugmann, 
Grd. II 1046 ; Persson, Wz. 44.) The root-meaning, according 
to Bugge, was ' to be in violent motion ' (cf. Persson, Wz. 44), a 
meaning which could easily come from the root ei-. The simpler 
form iu- is supposed to be in Skt. yu-, yuyoii 'repel.' To this 
root has been referred also Goth, jiuka 'strife, battle,' jiukan 'to 
fight,' to which Persson, Wz. 44, adds Av. yaozaiti 'moves, 
trembles.' Here, however, cannot belong Skt. yunakti, since 
that is from the root jeug-. 

With Goth, jiukan may be connected O.H.G. juccken, O.E. 
gyccan 'to itch,' and O.H.G. jucckido, O.E. gycda 'the itch.' 
'To fight' and 'to itch' may seem at first blush irreconcilable 
ideas. But they are not more so than many others that may be 
brought together if taken back to their point of divergence. The 
common meaning from which these two words could come is 
'strike, scratch, rub.' For a similar development compare Gk. 
Kvita 'scratch' : Kvvfr 'the itch,' Lett, knut 'to itch'; Gk. Kvda, 
Kvr)6a>, nvLfa 'to scratch ' : pass, 'to itch,' all from the root s-qen- 
'to cut, flay,' Gk. Kara-awy 'kills,' O.H.G. scintan 'to flay.' 
(Persson, Wz. 76, 134.) Compare further Gk. i^cim 'rub, grind,' 
tyi>xa> 'rub to pieces, crush' : ^apa 'the itch'; Lith. skabil 'cut, 
strike,' Lat. scabo 'to scratch' : scabies, scabres 'itch.' These 
examples are enough to remove any difficulty in connecting Goth. 
jiukan 'to fight' and O.H.G. juccken 'to itch.' Phonetically they 
are not entirely the same. Goth, jiukan is from *ieug-; O.H.G. 
juccken from *iug-n- . This was perhaps a participle *iugnd-, 
meaning 'struck, stroked, tickled,' from which *iugneid, Goth. 
*jukkja, would mean 'scratch, tickle, itch.' 

The root ieu- 'young,' primarily 'active,' is another offshoot 
from the root ei-, ie-. This occurs in Lith. jdunas, whose accent 
points to a long diphthong (Hirt, Idg. Akz. 138), Skt. ytivan-, 
Lat. juvenis, juvencus, Goth, juggs, etc. This root ieu-, or rather 
ie-uo-, stands beside a synonymous root ie-$o- in Gk. if/3ij ' youth,' 
Lith. jega 'strength.' (Brugmann, P 270.) We have then, in 
these words, the common element ie-, which is simply the root 
ie- 'to go.' 

According to Brugmann, Grd. I 2 261, Johansson connects the 
stem *iu*en- 'young' with Skt. ayu- 'life,' Gk. alav, Lat. aevom. 
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Goth. aiws. Skt. ayu- is supposed to be from I.E. *aiu- (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I 5 208). I should rather derive it from I.E. *eiu-, 
and Lat. aevom, etc., from I.E. *9iyd-, and these in turn from the 
root ei- 'to go.' So that the root ieuo- 'young' is remotely- 
connected with Skt. ftyu-, but more directly, it seems to me, with 
ie-tfo-. 

Now, this root ei- 'to go' is phonetically similar to the pronom- 
inal stem z-, ei- {io-, eio-). Must we here abandon the theory 
with which we started ? No. I believe the pronominal stem to 
be the root of the verb ei- 'to go,' and the base of I.E. oi-no-, 
oi-uo-, oi-qo- 'one,' primarily 'this here.' 

First, then, we have the pronominal stem eio-, ei-, io- 'this.' 
'This' gives us the idea 'here,' primarily of space, secondarily of 
time. 'Here' and 'now' were, to our I.E. ancestors, related 
ideas, and are not even now always kept apart. Next, from 
'here' and 'now' arose the idea of continuance in space and time. 
Hence ei-, ie-, etc., 'to go,' and the several words for 'age, time.' 
For that which is 'always' is 'now,' and the continued 'now' is 
the 'always.' Compare, for this development, M.H.G. ie-zuo 
'now, immediately, repeatedly,' from the meaning 'ever-present.' 
Finally, the verbal root ei-, from continuance and then progression 
in time and space, came to denote motion and activity, as we saw 
above. 

Many other examples of well-established etymologies could be 
added to show the great diversity of meaning that may come 
from a single idea. Such examples ought to make us very slow 
in separating words on account of their meaning. The presump- 
tion ought to be in favor of connecting phonetic equivalents, 
however far apart in signification. Uhlenbeck, though all too 
ready to dissociate words whose meanings are not closely related, 
brings together, in his Et. Wtb., O.H.G. herta 'herd' : herta 
' change ' ; Goth, weihs ' holy ' : weihan ' to fight ' : Lith. vaikas 
'boy'; Goth, winja 'pasture' : winnan 'to suffer' : Skt. vdnas 
'pleasure' : O.H.G. wonen 'dwell.' In these and other connec- 
tions found there the development is easily followed, and the 
relation cannot be denied. What right, then, has any one to 
declare offhand that Goth, saljan 'to dwell' and saljan 'to offer' 
have nothing to do with each other? Perhaps they have not, 
but there is no 'of course' about it. The difference in meaning is 
no obstacle to the connection of this or any other set of words,, 
provided they can be shown to be phonetically alike. I admit 
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that an etymology cannot be regarded as certain unless we can 
show the connection in meaning as well as in sound. But it is 
not necessary to show this historically in the one case more than 
in the other. It is sufficient to show the logical development. 
For often the connecting link is missing and must be supplied. 
Without this, who would think of joining Skt. vdnas 'pleasure' 
and Goth, winnan 'to suffer'; Goth, weihs 'holy' and Lith. 
vaikas ' boy ' ? 

It should be the business of the etymologist to show the 
semasiological development. This is often possible by analogy. 
For example, it may be pointed out how the idea 'heavy' grows 
into 'important' on one side or 'sad' on another. And certain 
ideas may be expressed repeatedly by a certain figure of speech, 
wherever and however the proper meaning arises for that expres- 
sion. That is, as soon as a given root takes on a meaning suited 
to express a particular idea, that idea is often thus presented. 
Thus, 'heavy, heaviness' mean 'sad, sadness,' though 'heavy,' in 
the sense in which it is possible to use it as a synonym of 'sad,' is 
a derived meaning, somewhat removed from 'heave,' Goth. 
hafjan 'raise,' Lat. capio 'take.' It is plain, therefore, that the 
original meaning of a word has little to do with its development. 
The idea ' heavy ' might be expressed by a root with an entirely 
different force, as ' to sink, to load, to pile up, to swell,' etc. And 
yet every one of these, if it develops the meaning 'heavy,''may, 
of course, give any word which can be expressed figuratively by 
' heavy.' Again, the same words, developing along other lines, 
produce almost the opposite significations. From 'raise' we 
might have expected 'joyful' instead of 'sad.' That does not 
occur in Germ, from hafjan, but 'raised' in the sense of 'sublime' 
does occur in Mod.Ger. erhaben. 

As the same meaning may develop in many different ways, we 
find in the I.E. languages many roots with overlapping significa- 
tions. We should be careful, therefore, how we connect words 
that are not phonetically the same simply because they are 
synonymous. The meanings may be cognate and the roots not, 
or vice versa. Thus Mod.Ger. er-haben is derived from the same 
verb as Eng. heavy, with different development ; while Gk. mnpos 
'boar,' Lat. caper 'goat' are from the same meaning differently 
applied. 

Now, to come back to Goth, saljan 'dwell' and saljan 'offer,' 
which, according to Uhlenbeck, 'have of course nothing to do 
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with each other.' It is not so difficult a matter to connect these 
words in meaning, and therefore make it probable that they are 
related. 'To give' and 'to take' may come from the same idea 
as in Gk. vipa 'to distribute, apportion' : Goth, niman 'take.' 
The same parallelism exists between saljan 'offer' : Gk. £k<5.v 'to 
take,' Osthoff, PBB. 13, 457 ff. This brings us to the meaning 
' possess,' as in Gk. v£\u>\iai. And here again the parallel does not 
fail us, for we may connect with saljan 'offer' O.Ir. selb<*sel-ud 
'possession.' (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. P 328.) Finally, just as Gk. 
vepofmi means 'to dwell in, inhabit,' and popes 'a dwelling-place': 
so Goth, saljan 'to dwell,' sali\wa 'dwelling,' O.H.G. sal 'hall,' 
etc. It is interesting to note also the opposite development of 
Lat. emo 'buy' : Eng. sell, O.E. sella?i. 

Now, then, if Goth, saljan 'offer' and saljan 'dwell' are not 
cognate words, it is not because they are too widely separated in 
meaning. In fact, I believe such a possibility could hardly exist. 
We have seen, in the examples given, how a certain meaning 
may, according to its use, split into several more or less widely 
separated ideas ; how each of these new ideas may become the 
centres for new departure ; how the original signification may be 
entirely lost sight of; and how thus related words which have 
come down through diverging lines of development may in 
meaning be as far apart as the poles. I hope, therefore, I have 
proved to the satisfaction of all the truth of the thesis laid down 
at the beginning of this paper. Instances enough of widespread 
divergence in meaning have been pointed out before. And these 
ought to have sufficed to convince any one that the meaning of a 
word is a very unstable quantity, and should never play more 
than a subordinate part in deciding the relation of words. 

The main light, then, is phonetics : the meaning but a side 
light. Hence two words of the same phonetic composition are 
presumably cognate. Especially is this so if they are not synon- 
ymous, for they are not then under the suspicion of having been 
assimilated to each other. 
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